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T HAS been officially stated that the 
impetus given to British enlist- 
ment by Lord Derby’s scheme has 

brought the number of volunteers en- 
rolled since the war began up to 7,000,- 
000, which represent about 80 per cent. 
of British manhood of the service age, 
from 18 to 40, and a larger percentage 
of the population than has been pro- 
duced by conscription in Germany. 
Naturally, the showing gives intense 
satisfaction to the friends of the Quad- 
ruple Entente, but it has a deeper sig- 
nificance. In replacing the force of 
mercenaries by his Citizen Army, Fred- 
erick the Great of Prussia foresaw the 
day when the latter would be filled by 
volunteers and not by conscripts. That 
day has arrived in England, but not in 
Germany. But there is something 
more: It has been declared by the ene- 
mies of democracy and by the admirers 
of German efficiency as the product of 
Prussian absolutism that this war had 
tried democracy and had found it want- 
ing, and that the maximum of national 
defense could only be produced by a 
strong centralized power with absolute 
control—a thing impossible in a democ- 
racy. England has now shown this con- 
jecture to be untrue and has eloquently 
vindicated democracy. Only in stealthy, 
aggressive, ante-bellum preparation is 
absolutism superior. The conclusion 
reached is unassailable: If there were 
no absolute governments there could be 
no stealthy, aggressive, ante-bellum 
preparation and the natural proclivities 
of democracies for permanent peace 
would develop unobstructed. 





Baiting the President. 

S THE policy at Washington has 
A become firmer, more direct and 
uncompromising a curious phe- 
nomenon has come to light. This is 
the apparent inability of « certain sec- 
tion of the public to understand it. This 
section is composed of two classes— 
those who know better and those who 
do not—the Intellectuals, who are op- 
posed to the administration on princi- 
ple, and the naturalized citizens of 
other origin than Teutonic, who take 
to themselves all harsh things said 
about “hyphenites.” There may be 
some psychological connection between 
the two classes, but so far it has es- 
caped detection. In a recent letter to 
THE New York Times Henry Dwight 
Sedgwick objected to the President 
merely characterizing two classes of 
obnoxious citizens by their works, and 
not by a more intimate personal con- 
notation. It would be an insult to Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick’s intelligence even to 
suggest that he really didn’t know 
whom the President was driving at in 
his message, but the Professor’s object 
in inviting enlightenment on the sub- 
ject was obvious. Not so the Polish- 
American, the Bohemian - American, 
and the Italo-American press, which 
does not ask for information, but takes 
it for granted that discrimination was 
intended between all citizens of British 
origin and those of Continental, and 
so, laboring under this delusion, they 
resentfully proclaim what naturalized 
Continentals have done for this coun- 
try and unconsciously join Professor 
Muensterberg in expatiating upon their 
virtues and their mission here. There 
only seems to be one way for remedy- 
ing this conscious and unconscious ig- 
norance, and that is to invent some 
term, better than any hitherto m- 
ployed, which shall designate, beyond 
all possible mistake, the enemies of 
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American institutions as these institu- 
tions are variously defined in any school 
book on constitutional history. The 
anagram “ Porpursinas ” has been sug- 
gested It is inclusive and sonorous. 





New Light on King Constantine. 
ERSONS who have entrée to the 
Pp Court of Athens emphatically 
deny that King Constantine is 
dominated by Queen Sophia, the sister 
of the German Kaiser. They even inti- 
mate that no love is lost between 
brother and sister and pointedly declare 
that the present attitude of their Hel- 
lenic Majesties in the war is not dic- 
tated frcm Berlin but by their own rea- 
son, whether right or wrong. All this 
may be true, for a certain confirmation 
of it can be found in the annals of the 
Hellenic pair. To be sure the marriage 
was the work of the German Kaiser 
acting on a hint from Bismarck—prob- 
ably the last hint he took from the 
Iron Chancellor—but it also had the 
approval of Queen Victoria. The Kaiser 
went to Athens for the wedding in 
1889 and began to cultivate his brother- 
in-law. Then, after two years, came a 
rupture of the family, when the then 
Duchess of Sparta joined the Orthodox 
Church. The Kaiser was so furious 
over the act that his grandmother, 
Queen Victoria, felt compelled to inter- 
vene and ask him to treat his sister 
with more consideration, as she had 
doubtless acted “from the inspiration 
of pure and lofty ideals.” For the 
twenty-four years since then the figure 
of the Kaiser and all that he stands for 
has been completely out of the Hellenic 
frame. 





A Zollverein for the Allies. 


HILE preparations are being 
W made in Berlin and Vienna for 


an Austro-German Zollverein 
political economists of the allied nations 
are talking about mutual tariff ar- 
rangements which shall sufficiently 
protect them from German commercial 
activity after the war. Such arrange- 
ments might protect them for a time, 
but a discriminating and restrictive 


tariff would not be enough. Alone it 


would be useless. The first move, ac- 
cording to Senator Ferraris of Italy, 
should be an immediate close co-opera- 
tion of money matters between the Al- 
lies so that the present difference in 
exchange between Paris, London, Pe- 
trograd, and Rome would be abolished. 
Then should come a mutualization of 
credit, banks, railways, postal, tele- 
graphic and telephonic relations, pat- 
ents, and all the factors of industrial 
life. The tariff, the Senator thinks, 
might be allowed to take care of itself— 
might even be left to the Austro-Ger- 
man Zollverein to formulate. He inti- 
mates, but he does not frankly declare, 
that if the Quadruple Entente were to 
arrange their finances properly and 
then declare free trade they would 
revolutionize with great benefits the 
economic situation in Europe and give 
the greatest impetus to agriculture that 
the Continent has received since the 
Napoleonic wars. Of course, the Chan- 
celleries of the Entente will do noth- 
ing of the sort. Still, it is food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter that they will need 
most after the war. Why try to create 
an artificial market for nonessentials? 





Co-ordination Sorely Needed. 
HERE really should be better co- 
T operation among the _ publicity 
agents of that excellent institu- 
tion known as the German Military 
Press Bureau—a better co-ordination 
of ideas—if the German cause is 
to be properly served. In some curious 
way two absolutely contradictory state- 
ments in regard to the same thing have 
emanated from the bureau, and by an 
amazing coincidence appeared simul- 
taneously in many American papers on 
Dec. 14. Of course, the editors of these 
papers might have done the co-ordinat- 


ing themselves, and so saved the Ger- 
man institution from inevitable em- 
barrassment. But that is beside the 
point. What inspired the statements 
was a report from Warsaw to the Paris 
Temps that the Germans had looted the 
famous Wilanow Castle erected by John 
Sobieski in the seventeenth century car- 
rying off all movable are treasures :nd 
wantonly destroying the remainder. 
Statement No. 1 charged that these 
atrocities were committed, not by Ger- 
mans, but by the Russians in their re- 
treat. Statement No. 2 affirmed that 
no atrocities had been committed at all 
—that the present owner of the castle, 
Count Xaver Branicki, had removed his 
famous collections before the entry of 
the German troops, and that “Castle 
Wilanow and the park, as well as the 
art collections taken to Warsaw, are 
entirely intact.” Between these con- 
flicting statements one may be pardoned 
for believing the original accusation 
which inspired them. 





M. P.s May Treat 
OTWITHSTANDING the fact that 
N in all English restaurants, hotels, 
cafés, saloons, &c., the “no treat- 
ing” order is being relentlessly carried 
out, there is one place in London where 
a privileged few may still buy drinks 
for their friends. This is the bar of the 
House of Commons in the Palace of 
Westminster. The subject has for some 
time been agitating Members of temper- 
ance or sccialistic tendencies, and at 
length they sought out the Chairman of 
the Kitchen Committee and demanded 
that he enforce the order. His reply 
will doubtless be considered memorable: 
“Treating here is a matter of special 
privilege as inviolate as any possessed 
by the Members of Parliament. So say 
the legal authorities I have consulted on 
the subject. I did, however, put the 
question before my committee who, 
though not unanimously, were largely 
in favor ef not applying the no-treating 
order to the House, though they were 
quite ready to assist in carrying it out 
elsewhere.” 





Merely a Matter of Mathematics. 

T must be taken as a self-evident fact 
| that the central empires and the 
Quadruple Entente are each deter- 
mined to win. Solemn declarations of 
“peace through victory” have been 
heard in the Parliaments and read in 
the press of all the warring nations. 
Germany, which dominates her allies, is 
still “fighting for national existence,” 
which most intelligent persons, with a 
multitude of illustrations drawn from 
the German press and rostrum, interpret 
as meaning “world power. The En- 
tente is fighting to prevent this—by no 
stretch of the imagination can it be re- 
garded as fighting to destroy Germany’s 
national existence. If both groups of 
nations had the world to draw upon, 
supposing all continued to adhere to the 
legend, “peace through victory,” to the 
end, it would be a case for the survival 
of the most fit financially. This is not 
the situation, however. The Entente 
has the world to draw upon for supplies, 
Germany has not. The question re- 
solves itself to the problem of how long 
can Germany continue to sustain her- 
self and her allies. It is a mere matter 
of mathematics. Without counting the 
non-Teutonic fronts in Gallipoli, the 
Caucasus, and Mesopotamia, the Ger- 
man front today measures in round 
figures 2,000 miles—in the western and 
eastern theatres, in “Unredeemed 
Italy,” and in the Balkans. The Balkan 
adventure occupies half a million Teu- 
tons. If these half million men could 
have wrought victory on the west or 
the east, does anybody suppose that 
they would not have been used on one 
front or the other? Thus Germany 
continues to extend her lines with no 
vital objective in view. Syria, Sinai, 
and Egypt even—it would be all the 
same. Of course, her territorial con- 


quests would be an asset to be bartered 
for more desirable things if the Entente 
would only sue for peace. But the En- 
tente will not sue for peace—there’s the 
rub. Germany has long since reached 
her military maximum. Her maximum 
of popular endurance is approaching— 
there are even signs that it has been 
reached and passed. From now on she 
must recede in strength and morale. 





King George as a Horseman. 
T is authoritatively reported that 
| King George will in the future not 
tempt fate by riding a horse which 
has not previously been conducted over 
the ground his Majesty purposes to 
traverse on horseback. Before being 
thrown from his horse in France he had, 
almost alone among European royalties, 
depended rather on his acquaintance 
with his mount and not on the latter’s 
acquaintance with the environment. The 
last time the Kaiser and the Czar rode 
in London their mounts had been prac- 
ticed for weeks in the streets through 
which they were to ride. Napoleon, 
however, went further than either, ac- 
cording to General Marbot, He not only 
had his horses ridden through the 
streets he was to parade, but also kept 
human manikins on hand to wear his 
clothes and hats for a few hourse be- 
fore he donned them. Marbot once 
found a poor fellow groaning in the 
imperial tent. It was the boot mani- 
kin preparing the Emperor’s footgear 
for the next day. 


“Imperial” Poetry. 

OVE of the new home; love of the 
|. old home, England, and a passion- 

ate devotion to the heritage of 
glory and the promise for the future of 
which the ideal of empire is compact, 
are the three dominant influences in 
Sir Herbert Warren’s definition of “ im- 
perial ” poetry, about which he has been 
lecturing at Oxford. As illustrative of 
the third trait, Sir Herbert cites the 
lines of Wilfred Campbell, the Canadian 
poet, on “ England ”: 

England, England, England, girdled by - 

ocean and skies, 

And the power of a world and the heart 

of a race, 

And a hope that never dies. 

Theodore Roberts in “The Reckon- 
ing,” while speaking of England as “ the 
little island in the foggy sea,” warns 
the world that “ they who would reckon 
with England must reckon with Eng- 
land’s sons.” The Canadians at Ypres 
and the Australians and New Zealand- 
ers at Anzac fought in response to this 
sentiment. 





An Up-to-the-Minute Fakir. 

HE TRADITIONAL ENEMIES 
T of society in England have not 

been slow to take advantage of 
the new conditions produced by the 
Zeppelin raids. At the Essex Assizes 
the other day a man was sentenced to 
six months’ hard labor for illegally 
collecting insurance for aircraft risks, 
asserting that his house had been dam- 
aged by a bomb from a Zeppelin. The 
prosecution proved that portions of a 
bomb had indeed been found in the 
débris of his house, but that the defend- 
ant had purchased them in London and 
had placed them where they were 
found. The charge of arson was not 
entertained. 








A War Picture on Canvas 
PICTURE painted by the French 
A artist Debat-Ponsan and exhibit- 
ed in a recent salon has come into 
revived note through the engulfing 
tragedy of Europe. This is the “ Christ 
Upon the Mountain,” with the sub-title 
“Love One Another,” the reproduction 
of which forms the special supplement 
this week of the Mid-Week Pictorial. 
The warriors of the canvas are Cruv- 
saders and Cavaliers, but the appeal is 
that of all the ages. 
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The New British Commander on the West Front 





General Sir Douglas Haig has been appointed to succeed Field 
Marshal Sir John French in command of the British armies in France 
and Flanders. Sir Douglas Haig is 54 years old, and is the youngest 
son of John Haig, a Justice of the Peace in Cameronbridge, Scotland. 
He began his military career in Sudan in 1885 and later had experi- 
ence in South Africa and India. He has played a conspicuous part in 
important operations of the present war—in the retreat from Mons, 
on the Aisne, at Ypres, and at Neuve Chapelle, and on each occasion 
was heartily praised in the official reports of Sir John French. 

(Photograph from P. 8. Rogers.) 
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Signs of War Still Abound in Galicia 

















Heavy: Austrian artillery in that part of Galicia still held by the Russians. The artillerymen rejoice to be able 
to manoeuvre the heavy guns in the highway, which is an altogether different matter from operating them, as they often have 
to, in soft meadow land. (Photo from Underwod 4 Underwood.) 
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Russians returning to their ruined homes in Galicia. It is a barren and depressing prospect 
this pair confronts, but the peasant is already busy among the debris in the search for vege- 


tables which the whirlwind of war may have spared. The infant, at 1 i 
™ (Photo pone fh Film Service) cast, is contented. 
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On Two Sides of a Tyrolean Mountain Spur 


The explosion of an Austrian shell. From beyond the ridge in the background an Austrian battery is 
seeking the range of Italian outposts in the valley. Natives with knowledge of the mountains are in demand 
for this Gorizian campaign. 


Camp of a detachment of Italy’s Alpine troopers beside the Trentinoroad. They might from appearances be 
a carefree party of tourists, but peril lurks for them just beyond the rock-clad mountain. 


(Photos from Paul Thompson.) 
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The Lancer 








By Joseph H. Odell. 


it came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 

From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold: 

* Peace on earth, geod-will to men, 
From Heaven's all-gracious King."* 

The world in solemn stillness lay, 
To hear the angels sing. 


For lo, the days are hastening on, 
By prophet bards foretoid, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Comes ‘round the age of gold; 

When peace shall over all the earth 
its ancient splendors fling, 

And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 


NGLO - SAXON 
Pax A Christians every- 





where will sing 
those words this 
Christmas. Are 


they hypocrites, 
conscious or un- 
conscious, thus to 
chant of peace 
while more than 
half. the world is 
engaged in car- 
Is Christianity nothing beyond 


nage? 
a gigantic melodrama, unreal and in- 
sincere, but worth the cost of staging 
for its aesthetic effects? 

In the trenches French, British, and 





Belgians will join in the Adeste Fideles: 
“O come, all ye faithful, joyful and 
triumphant”; from the German lines 
Franz Gruber’s beautiful music will 
float out to “ Stille Nacht.” 

It is all very confusing and disturb- 
ing; very monstrous also to men and 
women who hate hypocrisy. Which is 
true, the old idyllic, dream-night of 
Bethlehem, or the blood-lust of two 
thousand miles of healthy, earnest 


fighting men? Why not both? Per- 
haps peace can be brought about only 
at a price and we may be in the mar- 


ket now. 
* + © *'° 


HE best Christmas hymn for many 

Ty a man this year will be one that 

rings out a sterner note. Why 

not Julia Ward Howe’s “ Battle Hymn 
of the Republic? 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord. 
He is trampiing out the vintage where 
the grapes of wrath are stored! 
He hath loosed the fateful lighitning of 
His terrible swift sword ; 
His truth is marching on! 


I have seen Him in the watchfires of a 
hundred circling camps: 
They have builded Him an altar in the 
evening dews and damps: 
1 have read his righteous sentence by the 
dim and flaring lamps: 
His day is marching on! 


In the beanty of the lilies Christ was 
born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that trans- 
figures you and me: 
As He died to make men holy, let us die 
to make men free, 
While God is marching on! 


Chantrey once criticised a celebrated 


buked, would simply put Thor in the 
place of Jesus. We can better afford 
an armed and accoutred Christ than a 
contented and crowned Caliban. Re- 
ligion is not a recipe designed for per- 
sonal comfort, but a réveillé sounded 
for public righteousness. 


> + a * > 


YRIL JOPLING, a young lay 
preacher and the son of a clergy- 
man, was invalided home to Eng- 

land with sight, hearing, and speech 
apparently destroyed in a gas attack 
early in the war. For months he lay in 
the hospital without hope, but in course 
of time:modern science gave him back 
his speech, his hearing, and his vision. 
No sooner was he on his feet than he 
enlisted four hundred men on the streets 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and he will 
spend this Christmas on the firing line 
again. Such men—educated, devout, 
and uncalculatingly patriotic—are not 
moved by shallow motives, neither are 
they dragooned into the war by clap- 
trap appeals. There is general agree- 
ment that France has found in the field 
the religion she lost on the boulevards. 
It is not without significance that the 
marching song of the allied troops has 
changed from “Tipperary” to “ On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers.” 
* * . * 7. 


Birmingham constituents in justi- 
fication of his resignation from 
the Gladstone Cabinet on the issue of 
the Sudan war. He gave a massive 
and elevated speech on peace, peace at 


i BRIGHT was addressing his 


CHRISTMAS IN THE WESTERN WAR ZONE. 


Cezman soldiers in a village ih Champagne holding their Christmas party. Among the gifts from their homes were cakes, fruit, and many bottles of Rhine wine, which they are consuming in common. 
(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) 


artist, famous for the beauty he gave 
to portraits, by saying that “in paint- 
ing a head he left out all the bones and 
all the brains.” That is what the paci- 
fists are doing in their interpretation of 
Christianity; they are giving us a pict- 
ure of sleek and somnolent peace at the 
cost of liberty, truth, righteousness, and 
honor. According to the Allies peace at 
this time, with German militarism un- 
broken, with German arrogance unre- 


any price. The men in the audience 
listened spellbound until the close when 
they began to call, “ Dale! Dale!” Dr. 
R. W. Dale, the minister of the Carr’s 
Lane Church, sat upon the platform. 
He was the Nestor of Birmingham, the 
man who fought for liberal education 
and the prophet who made Joseph 
Chamberlain possible. He stepped to 
the front and swept Bright’s elaborate 
plea away in a sentence: “ I, too, believe 
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in peace; peace at any price; even at 
the price of—war.” 
ao e : +. - 


ITH the publication of “ The Life 
W and Letters of John Hay,” by 
William Roscoe Thayer, there 

has been a renaissance of interest in 
the ethical aspects of our civil war. 
Hay knew Lincoln more intimately than 
any one else did because he had the 
capacity to appreciate the conflict that 
dzily staged itself in the conscious- 
ness of the President. And John Hay 
wrote a hymn that ought to startle 
complacent Americans in these days of 
vast war profits and glib peace phrases. 


Not in dumb resignation 
We lift our hands on high; 
Not like the nerveless fatalist 
Content to trust and die. 
Our faith springs like the eagle 
Who soars to meet the sun 
And cries exulting unto Thee 
O Lord, Thy will be done! 


When tyrant feet are trampling 
Upon the common weal, 

Thou dost not bid us bend and writhe 
Beneath the iron heel. 

In Thy name we assert our right 
By sword or tongue or pen, 

And oft a people’s wrath may flash 
Thy message unto men. 


Thy will! It strengthens weakness, 
it bids the strong be just; 
No lip to fawn, no hand to beg, 
No brow to seek the dust 
Wherever man oppresses man 
Beneath Thy liberal sy” 
O Lord be there, Thine arm made bare 
Thy righteous will be done 


In its most significant sense Christ- 
mas is the festival of a new humanity; 


but there cannot be a’ new humanity 
“when tyrant feet are trampling wpon 

the common weal,” or when men “ bend 

and writhe beneath the iron heel.” The 

literal translation of the angels’ song 
at Bethlehem is “ peace to men of good- | 
will.” There can be ho peace until des- 
potism is curbed, until all come into iy 
their inalienable rights, until junkerism 
is smashed in the interests of a true 
democracy. JOSEPH H. ODELL. 


es 


ee 
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Views of Lord Derby’s Great Recruiting Campaign 


These five hundred recruits for the London Scottish Regiment were gathered in a single week in the course 


of the vigorous effort, which is just now closing, to build up the British army without resorting to conscription. 
(Photos from Janet M. Cummings.) 


Me se 


bare 


Khaki armlets were given to men who en- A captured German gun was located so that it served 
listed in the reserve classes. The picture as a stepping-stone to reach the examining officers on the 
shows a London stock-broker so decorated. plinth of the Nelson Monument in Trafalgar Square. 
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The Christmas of King Herod 
By G. K. Chesterton 


The New York Times Mid-Week Pictortial--New Days 
(London) Special Service. 
(Copyright 1915.) 


freedom of the Middle Ages, when 

frivolities grew out of faith as 
naturally as flowers out of roots, it 
might be possible to write a Bethlehem 
Play of King Herod which should 
satirize most of our current social sci- 
ence, and satirize it in that bold and 
broad style which people who disbelieve 
in Christianity reproach for being un- 
Christian, and which people for whom 
nothing is sacred describe as profane. 


I ever we find our way back to the 


In the old miracle plays and mys- 
teries to which the trade unions of 
the time (then free and having author- 
ity) contributed each its peculiar task, 
the carpenters making the crib and the 
wigmakers the golden haloes, it was the 
laudable and excellent custom to dress 
up Caiaphas and Annas in the vest- 
ments from the church, to remind the 
priests of what even a Divinity ap- 
pointed priesthood might come to if it 
was not careful. This custom was, I 
fancy, dropped in later times by the 
same tendency that made away with 
the Boy Bishop and the Abbot of Mis- 
rule. 


But this tendency to curb the popu- 
lar profanities did not come with an 
increase or exaggeration of faith, or 
even fanaticism. On the contrary, it 
came with an exaggeration of doubt 
and even irreligion; with that destruc- 
tive tone toward doctrine which pro- 
duced first the more or less manly 
solemnity of the Puritans, and after. 
ward the more or less bestial solemnity 
of modern industrialism. From that 
dates the whole of that poisonous mod- 
ern illusion, the parent of problems 
and perversions, the illusion that ideal- 
ism consists in pulling a long face, 
whereas the carvers of the old Chris- 
tian cathedrals were literally occupied, 
like a league of exhilarated gutter- 
snipes, in making faces. 


A Bethlehem Play such as I described 
would be concerned primarily, of 
course, with all that is involved in the 
twin stories of the slaughter of the 
children and the seemingly chance 
preservation of the Child. These paral- 
lel tales testify to two ideas funda- 
mental in all the most perfect and in 
all the most popular literature. The 
first is the idea of collective law as 
something cruel, and the second the idea 
of pathos as something particular and 
personal. We think of the poor as a 
mob when we wish to enslave them. 
But we think of the poor man as a 
man when we wish to set him free. 

Those of us who wish to make the 
disinherited citizen of today master in 


his own house and in his own trade 
cannot do it better than by recording 
relentlessly the constant frustration of 
his family life under the loathsome 
anarchy of today; by noting how fre. 
quently he is forced to re-enact bitterly 
a black Bethlehem Play upon his own 
account; how he is still wandering in 
the domestic crisis which should be most 
stationary; how his protection of his 
wife and his posterity is cast back in 
his face; how his highest cares as a 
man are turned away as the tricks of a 
professional beggar; how the best of 
husbands cannot get even the worst of 
houses, and how the most decent pro- 
vision he can find has already been 
provided for the beasts. 

But the modern peculiarity is this: 
that there has been added to this trag- 
edy a sort of scientific tomfoolery 
which pretends that the ruin of the 
family is part of some larger public 
work. King Herod, so far as the ex- 
isting records go, did not go so far as 
to maintain that he was killing the 
babies for their own good. But that is 
literally and exactly what many Eugen- 
ists of the more Malthusian sort main- 
tain. Their philosophy would repre- 
sent murder as a mode of rescue. They 
will question the possibility of a poor 
child finding any pleasure in his life 
by every test of biological or economic 
inquiry—except, indeed, the test of 
asking him. The professors of this 
school have carried tyranny and de- 
struction into a dark and unknown 
world not trodden before by the foot 
of any usurper. Men surprised by as- 
sassins can fight like Caesar or plead 
like Archbishop Sharpe; cattle can 
groan, and even fish can wriggle. But 
the babe unborn is gagged in the dock, 
and has nothing to say why sentence 
of death should not be passed on him. 

My Bethlehem Play, again, would 
have to render the correct modern rea- 
sons for the inhospitality once shown 
to the most glorious of human guests. 
The mediaeval satires were full of fire 
against the brazen and obvious excuses 
for vainglory and hardness of heart. 
They tore to rags, for instance, the 
excuses for the usurer—rags which 
have been collected again today and 
turned into the papers of the capitalist 
press. But the shutting of all doors 
upon the poor of God would have been 


put down to the cold coarseness which 
so often goes with special social se- 
curity. 

In the modern Bethlehem Play there 
would be no room for them at the inn 
because ef certain hygienic regulations 
about space and lighting, which would 
be clearly printed on a white, shiny no- 
tice hung up in the hall. Some may 
fancy it an exaggeration to say that 
such precautions for health could be 
used as a relegation to death, and the 
wanderers left to freez on the doorstep 
out of sheer philanthropy. But in what 
respect is this more cruel and illogical 
than the common incident in the police 
courts, by which a wretched bread-win- 
ner is sent to clean a prison cell because 
she has not had time to clean an over- 
crowded lodging, or by which a man 
who has not got a fireguard is fined of 
the little money he has left for a fire? 
The inspectors would concern them- 
selves with the condition of the inn, not 
with the condition of the people who 
could not get into it. I even think it 
probable that inspectors would visit the 
stable, to see that the ox and the ass 
were kept under sanitary conditions, 
and might very well not notice the 
vagrants hiding in the straw. 

But there is another way in whick 
we have out-Heroded Herod. The world 
of wealth was then pretty stagnant in 
its cynicism; but it is now subject to 
wave after wave of fashion, fads which 
the governing class has only just heard 
of and which the governed classes have 
not heard of at all. At least they do 
not know them in theory, but only in 
practice—which is worse. The seats of 
authority are no longer the centres of 
ideas that have succeeded too much or 
too long, but of ideas that have not 
even had time to fail. When we con- 
sider, for instance, how swiftly a wholly 
unhistoric crotchet about beer and wine 
has swept across the curious and rest- 
less surface of politics and embodied 
itself in statutes and systems of police 
there is really no reason why a thing 
like vegetarianism should not be made 
as crudely compulsory, or why the more 
pedantic politicians should not forbid 
the Christmas goose as well as the 
Christmas ale. 

In that mystical and highly moral 
farce which I shall never be allowed to 


produce the police will enter imme- 


diately after the angels have pro- 
claimed the salvation of humanity and 
arrest all the shepherds for keeping 
sheep. St. Joseph the Carpenter will 
be imprisoned for cruelly using the ani- 
mal product called glue; an official will 
interview the ox as an exponent of the 
vegetarian ideal, and the ass (I mean 
the four-footed one) will be turned out 
as a wild ass of the desert to the bliss- 
ful operations of natural selection. 

Nor is there any reason why the 
acrid unreality of rich intellectuals 
should not go further still and defend 
the vegetables from the animals as well 
as the animals from the men. For 
when once a man is looking through 
that maniac’s magnifying glass in 
which all proportions are distorted and 
house-flies are as big as houses and 
the grasshopper becomes a_ burden 
there is no reason why the racing un- 
reason should stop at one natural limit 
any more than another. And the man 
who is quoted as having compared the 
loss of life in lobster sauce with the 
greater mortality of shrimp sauce 
would be quite capable of seeing a dumb 
appeal in the eyes of potatoes, and of 
spiritually mourning, as well as phys- 
ically weeping, over an onion. But 
while these things in particularist 
theory will be humorous, in popular 
practice they will be horrible, and re- 
fusals every inch as adamantine and 
abominable as the Massacre of the In- 
nocents will prove once again a historic 
truth to be found in many forgotten 
cults and creeds: that wherever tunere 
is the institution of animal worship 
there is the institution of human sac 
rifice. 

Yet I think that the time of such 
half-baked pedantries is passing. I 
think it all the more since the princes 
of the most pedantic of all the peoples 
have declared war on Christendom, and 
so brought to a head the disease of in 
human fastidiousness and frost-bitten 
superiority. The new Herod has been 
intoxicated by nothing so normal as a 
dancing girl; but by a dancing dervish 
called a professor, who has already 
danced off the heads of many hundreds 
of John the Baptists, all served up 
neatly on plates “quite according to 
rule,” as they said of the Cavell affair 
But I faney that the Christmas ban- 
quet will continue to be served with 
somewhat more traditional dishes, and 
that a thing called the wrath of Christ 
mas, as red as its charity, will cause 
some surprise to those who have en- 
deavored to mix their cold cannibalism 
with the pleasures of Christian men. 

G. K. CHESTERTON. 


























The Russian Church of San 1 
Stefano, near Constantinople, 
was blown up by the Turks. 
The camera caught the first 
explosion, which shattered the 


beautiful tower crowning _ the 
structure. 
(Photos from Paul Thampeaon.) 
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The tower of the church after 
the explosion. The destruction 
uf the edifice was accompanied 
with great ceremony, the ob 
ject heing to leave the “in- 
fidels “* without a place of 
worship. 
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White Frocks, Straw Hats—And Christmas in the Argentine! 




















Christmas festivities in an Argentine family of Buenos Ayres. : . : : 

Instead of a Christmas tree which we use in this country, the a ae eS er a or 
Argentines use a replica of a grotto on which they place their direct from Germany. This year, however, a considerable 
toys, candles and tinsel. On Christmas morning the family number of them will be marked ‘“‘made in America.” 
offers prayers before this grotto as shown in this photograph. — 


Cooking a Christmas feast on a large cattle ranch 
in the interior of Argentine. The most “‘summery 
of garbs is worn by the participants in the barbecue 


One of the many eidewalk cafes in the Aveaide é0 Maye. Crowds at the head of the procession of the ‘Three Wise 
Men” passing through the streets of Buenos Ayres. It 
is a time of carnival in the Argentine with carnival high 


Buenos Ayres, on Christmas afternoon. Cooling beverages 
flow in profusion to offset the heat of Christmas-tide. os A 
spirit and carnival costumes and customs. 
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British Effort to Sweep German 
Forces from African Territory 























German mounted forces of this type were prominent in the recent unsuc- i 
cessful effort to defend South West Africa against the troops of Botha 
and will play a large part in the coming defense 


of German East Africa. 
(Photos from Underwood 4 Underwood.) General Sir Horace Lockwood Smith-Dorrien, who 


has been appointed to supreme command of the 
British army whose mission it is to attempt to 
wrest from Germany her East African Colony. 
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A corps of the Camei Cavalry of German East Africa which will meet Great Britain’s troops in the imminent campaign. 


These forces are peculiarly well adapted to rapid movements over the shifting sand which abounds there. 
(Photo © International Film Service.) 
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In the Gallipoli Theatre of 
War—The Present Status. 
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ORD CHARLES BERESFORD, 
who usually knows what he is 
talking about, made the follow- 

ing declaration in regard to Gallipoli in 
the British House of Commons on 
Nov. 2: 

“ Are the Government aware that the 
enemy’s positions command ours, and 
that only shortage of their ammunition 
has saved the situation up to the pres- 
ent? Are they aware that it will be un- 
likely we can prevent ammunition and 
men passing through Bulgaria to 
Turkey?” 

Since these words were spoken the 
Teutonic armies have broken through 
Serbia and restored communication over 
the German railway system and the 
Orient Express linking up Vienna and 
Berlin with Constantinople and opened 
the traffic of the Danube down to Bul- 
garian ports, where the men and ammu- 
nition needed by the Turks can be 
transshipped to railways running to the 
Turkish capital. 

If Sir Charles was not mistaken, 
something is beund to happen any day 
at Gallipoli—may even have happened 
ere these lines reach the reader—and 
that something can hardly be the leav- 
ing of a covering force by the invaders 
while their main army is withdrawn. 
The superior positions of the enemy 
preclude compromise, and, reinforced 
with ammunition and men, permit only 
one of three choices on the part of the 
Franco-British expedition: total with- 
drawal, annihilation, or an attempt at 
capture of the enemy’s positions by as- 
saults supported by a furious bombard- 
ment on the part of the reassembled 
fleet. Such an attack, if not attended 


with too great a loss of men and ships, 
would dominate the peninsula and 
measurably open the path to Constan- 
tinople. 

This peninsula of Gallipoli, whose ex- 
tremity is about as far from Constan- 


tinople as Albany is from New York 
City, and whose length and area are 
half the length and area of Long Isl- 
and, has for the last ten months often 
rivaled in interest the great western 
and eastern theatres of war, quite as 
much on account of its dramatic dis- 
closures as because of the seemingly 
growing remoteness of the objective— 
Constantinople. 

Military men—or at least many of 
them—have all along declared that the 
Gallipoli campaign had absolutely no 
military importance, for the reason that 
it did not weaken the defenses of the 
Teutonic armies. But political and 
commercial considerations prevailed. In 
extenuation it was pointed out that 
Turkey, if ignored at Gallipoli, would 
be able to concentrate huge arm:es 
against the Russians in Caucasia and 
the Anglo-Indian force advancing 
through Mesopotamia, while, if success- 
ful, the campaign would free the Rus- 
sian wheat stored in the Black Sea 
ports, supply the Russians there with 
munitions, drive the Turk from Europe, 
and forever banish from diplomacy his 
malignant influence. 

These inducements, which were not 
devoid of the sentimental aspiration to 
recover Constantinople for Christianity 
and civilization, prevailed, and after 
Turkey had been in the war four 
months the expedition was sent. It was 
believed that it would be an easy mat- 
ter to reduce the forts by gunfire, 
force the waterway, and free Russian 
shipping in the Black Sea. It has 
turned out to be the most stupendous 
task of the war. 

To be sure, gunfire from battleships 
quickly demolished the old forts at the 


entrance to the waterway, but masked 
batteries swept the approaches, which 
were strewn with floating mines. This 
happened in March. By the middle of 
April forcing the Dardanelles was ac- 
knowledged to be a work impossible for 
the fleet alone, and an army was sent, 
which, under cover of the fire of the 
warships, landed at the tip of the pen- 
insula and at a point twelve miles north 
on the western side. 


Optimism, which had received a 
sorry setback, owing to the small ad- 
vance made by the fleet in March, again 
came to the front. The task now 
seemed simple and clearly defined. The 


ships from the Aegean Sea and the 


Gulf of Saros on the west and from the 


Dardanelles and the Sea of Marmora on — 


the east, could easily enfilade the pen- 

insula with their shells and blast a 

path for the troops to Constantinople. 
But mines continued to float down to 


the sea and submarines appeared. One 
after another the great battleships 


sought safety in distant ports and left 


the army to fight it out practically un- 
aided, except for sporadic bombard- 
ments conducted under conditions of so 
much fear and circumspection as to be 
almost useless. 


And what mines and submarines 
have been for the fleet the geograph- 
ic formation of the peninsula has 
been for the troops. Although of vol- 
eanic, instead of glacial origin, the 
coast of Gallipoli resembles nothing so 
much as the coast of Maine in the vi- 
cinity of Portland. 


Although the shores of the Darda- 
nelles—never more than 7,000 yards 
apart and sometimes less than 1,500— 
are flatter than those of the Sea of 
Marmora, but not so receding as those 
of the Bosporus, where they resemble 
a winding river valley, they rise in un- 
expected places, sometimes sheltering 
coves or stretches of sand, and like a 
flight of giant steps mount to the range 
of uneven hills, which, with altitudes 
ranging from 300 to 700 feet, forms the 
backbone of the peninsula. 


From the beginning of the cam- 
paign the maximum force of the Fran- 
co-British expedition has been 300,000 
men. Aside from slightly expanding its 
original landing places, it made a new 
landing further north on the west 
coast at Suvla Bay. in August—an at- 
tempt to cut through to the Sea of 
Marmora which dismally failed. Up to 
Dec. 1 the British casualties amounted 


to over 100,000 officers and men. Those’ 


of the French have not been announced. 
Five British battleships had been sunk 
and one French, and the rest of the 
fleet terribly shattered. On Dec. 1 the 
invading troops, after seven months of 
hard fighting, occupied less than 50 
square miles of territory—50 square 
miles out of 560! 


What were the advantages then con- 
sidered gained? Without attempting to 
construct a new hypothesis, in which 
the arrival of German troops, or at 
least of German munitions for the 
Turks at Constantinople must play an 
inevitable réle, it seems only fair to re- 
view the situation in the light of the 
British Premier’s remarks made on 
Nov. 2, which called forth the criti- 
cism of Lord Charles Beresford placed 
at the beginning of this sketch. Mr. 
Asquith then designated the advantages 
derived from the Dardanelles campaign 
as follows: 


British submarines had sunk and 
damaged in the Sea of Marmora 2 bat- 
tleships, 5 gunboats, 1 torpedo boat, 8 
transports, and 197 supply ships. But 
for the Dardanelles campaign Turkey 
might have attacked Egypt, and the 
Mesopotamia expedition might have 
been swept away. And finally: “ The 
Dardanelles is still receiving the Gov- 
ernment’s anxious consideration, not as 
an isolated question, but as part of the 
whole Balkan situation.” 


Up to Dec. 12 no sign had been given 
as to what this consideration was to 
bring forth. 
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The Situation 
(Week ending December 20, 1915) 








HETHER the Teutonic allies and 
W the Turks will really launch an 
attack on the Suez Canal, fol- 
lowing the expulsion of the Serbian 
Army into Albania and Montenegro, is 
the subject of an Exchange Telegraph 
dispatch of Dec. 20 from Amsterdam, 
which reads: 

It is reported that Field Marshal von 
der Goltz, Commander in Chief of the 
First Turkish Army, is establishing his 
headquarters at Aleppo, Syria, where 
the Turkish and German troops under 
his command are being equipped for 
the invasion of Egypt. Emperor William 
and the Sultan of Turkey have sent 
Field Marshal von der Goltz messages 
of good-will, in which the hope Is ex- 
pressed that his career will soon be 
crowned with u crushing defeat of the 
Entente allies. 

With the driving of the Anglo-French 
troops across the Greek frontier into 
Saloniki, and with Rumania’s refusal to 
permit a Russian army to cross her 
border for an invasion of Bulgaria, the 
way is left clear by railroad from Ber- 
lin to Constantinople for the passage of 
troops of the central powers into Turkey 
and Asia Minor. Can Aleppo be made 
an effective base for operations to cut 
Great Britain’s route to India? 

No railroad reaches from Aleppo to any 
point within striking distance of the 
Suez Canal. Between Scutari and Alep- 
po there is, or was recently, a section 
some 200 miles long still incomplete, 
running from Eregli through Adana to 
Radjun, but there is doubt as to whether 
the connection is yet complete. From 
Aleppo southward the railroad runs 
through Homs, Damascus, and Devoa, 
whence short branches diverge toward 
the coast to the towns of Tripoli, Bei-- 
rut, and Haifa, none of which is more 
than fifty miles distant. 

At Devoa, 300 miles from Aleppo, the 
railroad would have to be left behind 
and the remainder of the march made 
overland along the northern border of 
the Sinai Peninsula, the route running 
through El Arish to Kantara. Altogether 
the line from Aleppo to Kantara, which 
is at the mouth of the Suez Canal, is 
about 500 miles long. 

As the Kaiser has not over 5 per 
cent. of his field forces in the Balkan 
venture, it is not clear how he will ac- 
complish his object, even with the aid 
of the Turks. The Entente allies report 
a reinforcement of the army on th- 
Gallipoli Peninsula, doubtless for th: 
purpose of holding there a large part 
of the effective forces of the Sultan. 
An army corps of Turks has been need- 
ed for the minor campaign in Syria, 
and in Mesopotamia, although General 
Townshend’s army has recently sus- 
tained a severe defeat and retired to 
Kut-el-Amara, it has since been strong- 
ly reinforced, and Bagdad is again 
menaced; for its defense the Turks must 
remain in full force. Then in Asia 
Minor, on the Russian frontier, still 
another Turkish army is needed for the 
purpose of. preventing a considerable 
Russian force from being sent to the 
west Russian theatre. The Turks are 
already well occupied. How, then, can 
Germany send a large army to Aleppo 
and Devoa, thence across 150 miles of 
unrouted and unwatered desert, and 
keep her thirsty troops supplied during 
extensive siege operations at Suez? As 
Egypt is England’s chief base for her 
Balkan operations, it cannot be doubted 
that she has provided there ample forces 
to repel a land expedition. 

Italy alone is active along the Isonzo 
front, proceeding slowly but methodical- 
ly in the work of-réflucing one by one 
the defensive positions around Gorizia. 
During the halt im operations along the 
Greek border and on the great eastern 
and western battle fronts, and while the 
diplomats in Greece and Rumania are 
engaged in new deals which will decide 
the next step in the Balkans, the allied 
combinations on both sides are using 
this time for new concentrations of 
force yet to be divulged. 
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A bleak prospect for a Christmas dinner! The snow- 
racks at the right— 
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Even the man out on the very firing line g2ts his Christmas treat. 
(Photos from Press illustrating Co.) 





The “Kaiser’s scrip” is distributed early, so that the me 
their pay home as gifts. 
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The man in the hospital is not forgotten; the Canadian gets a light Bountiful gifts for the sea-fighters being distributed from a central cc 


from Santa Claus. 
(Photos from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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A German Sergeant 
distributing to his men 
on Christmas Eve the 
gifts sent them from 
home. 


The snow-swept open-air dining room attached to the hut bar- 
t the right—in the Champagne. 
When thoughts turn 
homeward: A Belgian 
> y ANS : and a Briton write their 
ee . on \ ts ec ' letters side by side in a 
1 ; ' ae trench shelter. 





) a central collection station. Christmas dinner in an English reserve camp; under the big mess tent at Frensham Ponds, where the new British army 
is being gathered. 
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When the British Monitors Patrol the Belgian 











What is said to be one of the first pictures ever taken of one of the new British monitors in action on the Belgian coast; the 15-inch gun is 
being fired at the German naval base near Ostend. 











French dragoons patrolling the Belgian coast during the bombardment. 








Groups of the French and Belgian military forces watch the work of the monitor. 
(Photos © Underwood ¢ Underwood.) 
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With the Austrian Forces on Three Fronts 


One of the powerful Austrian 30.5-cm. guns on its way to the Balkan front to play its part in the campaign against Serbia: 
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An Austrian outpost in a sheltered Austrian artillerymen in the Eastern war zone. The muddy- 


spot high up on the Italian front. wheeled field piece is being “‘swabbed out’’ for a fresh charge. 
(Photos from Underwood 4 Underwood.) (Photo from Henry Ruschin.) 
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British in =~ “Junkets” 


1915 














The British officers on camels are making an afternoon call on the Sphinx and have invited their hostess 
to pose with them before the camera. Later on these officers may have far sterner work to do. 


(Photos © 
International 
News Service.) 
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Scotch nurses on “‘ships of the desert” ready for a voyage to the pyramids. These young women arrived in Egypt for war duty just the 
day before this picture was taken, and are seizing what may be their only opportunity of sight-seeing before being assigned to hospitals. 
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Australian troops at Alexandria banked up aboard a captured vessel which has been 
husky youths from the island-continent are on their way to Gallipoli, and have seen 


put into service as a transport. 


The 


more traveling th servi 
(Photo © American Press Assn.) & an service thus far. 
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Ss Warm Wear for Winter-Bound Warriors 
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During cold weather the new sleeping bags of sheepskin will be a great boon for theallied troops. The 
hotograph shows how the bags are examined and folded before they are sent to the men at the front. 


The bags are made of sheepskin, with a waterproof covering. The fur of the skin is on the inside. 
(Photo © by Underwood 4 Underwood.) 


The Winter costumes devised for the French soldiers now campaigning in the Vosges 


mountains are reminiscent in appearance of the days of Robin Hood. The fur and 

hide of a good sized sheep form the most noticeable garment, but other warm and 

thick wearables accompany it and the “poilus’’ can scoff at frigid weather. 
(Medem Photo Service.) 
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War’s Breath on the Border of the 


The tomb of Christ in Jerusalem. 


T is reported from Palestine that 
Turkish troops under German 
officers are daily drilling in the 

level stretch about Calvary, while the 
Mount of Olives has been turned into 
an army post and munition depot: only 
a part of the age-long drama, through 
whose operation the lands made holy 
by the devotion of the race of Israel 
have been held by foreigners, deeply 
hostile to the ideals which, in the 
imagination of many nations, these 
lands represent. Even in the earliest 
times of the kingdom, in the boyhood 
of David, foreigners held many fort- 
resses in the lands already consecrated 
by memories of devotion and heroic 
endeavor. For the first seven and a 
half years of his reign David reigned 
not in Jerusalem but in Hebron, the 
modern El Khalil, between twenty and 
twenty-five miles to the south; and 
only after he had captured the hill- 
fortress of Zion did he establish his 
throne in what has ever since been 
called the City of David. 
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The Colden Cate through which Christ rede into Jerusalem on the firet 
(Photos @ by The New York Times Co.) 
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Holy Land 


The Pool of Siloam outside of Jerusalem. 


power resting wholly upon spiritual 
force. 

Jerusalem is roughly four-square, a 
city of four hills—Zion, with David's 
fortress to the south; Moriah, with 
Solomon’s temple, destroyed, restored, 
destroyed again, and now the Moslem 
sacred place of Haram es Sharif; and 
the two remaining hills, Acra and Be- 
zetha. For how many centuries it 
would be difficult to say, a part at 
least of the city has been girded with 
walls and towers, pierced by the city 
gates. Beyond the walls, to the east, 
the south, the west, are long, deep val- 
leys or ravines—Wadis, or dry river- 
courses, the Moslems call them; the 
valley of the brook Kedron on the east; 
the valley of Hinnom on the south, 
which, used as a place where rubbish 
might be cast and burned, gave rise 
to the name Gehenna, which gradvu- 
ally blended itself with the classical 
conception of Tartarus. From Jeru- 
salem te the river Jordan and the 
Dead Sea, which the Arabs call Bahr 
Lat, “the Sea of Lot,” is only some 
fifteen miles; from Jerusalem to the 
Mediterranean is just about twice as 
far, about thirty-one miles, and to the 
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north, south, east, and west of the 
City of David there is a sea of not 
very lofty limestone hills, in and out 
among which wind the dry, rough, 
dusty roads. The hill-country extends 


about half way from Jerusalem to the. 
blue Mediterranean, and a great many: 


rivers, in reality not much more than 
mountain torrents, taking their rise 
in the hills, run down to the Mediter- 
ranean, watering what was once the 
Philistine country. 

The distribution of the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem is, in a way, a living 
history of the endless vicissitudes 
through which David’s city has passed; 


the southern part of the city is divided 


into the Jewish and the Armenian 
quarters, the latter covering Mount 


Zion to the west, and separated from | 


the Jewish quarter on the east by 
Mount Zion Street. The Street of the 
Temple is the northern boundary of 
these two districts; north of it lie the 
Mohammedan and Christian quarters, 
the latter to the west, the former to 
the east, and thus encircling the larger 
part pf Mount Moriah, where stood 


the Temple. On the north only is. 


there more level ground; and this is 
the reason for its present choice as a 
drill-ground. 

From Jerusalem a main road goes 
sout!., with a slight inclination to the 
west, reaching the southern border of 
Palestine at the stream which the 
Arabs call Wadi es Seba, where is the 
famous well of sweet waters, Beer- 


sheba, the entrance to the wilderness. 


where Hagar wandered—to whose son, 


Ishmael, the Arab tribes further south. 


trace back their descent, as the nation 
of Israel do to his half-brother, Isaac, 
a name signifying “ laughter.” 


This road is something over forty- 


miles in length, following, for the sec- 
ond half of its course, the valley of 
the stream which the Arabs call Wadi 
el Khalil, the river of Hebron; there- 


Jerusalem. and the Mount of Olives. 





Bethlehem from the Mount of Olives. 
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fore Beersheba, with its unfailing 
water-supply, has naturally become 
another rallying-point of Moslem 
troops under German officers. The 
genuinely Turkish element among these 
men is not large; there is a good deal 
of Arab and Syrian blood among them; 
bleod going back, in all probability, to 
the older nations whom the children 
of Israel found already in possession 
end against whom they waged their 
century-long wars. 

From Beersheba the road, which is, 
in reality, little more than a camel- 
track through the sand, runs south and 
west until it crosses the north of the 
Mount Sinai Peninsula and leads due 
west to the Suez Canal and Egypt. 
The distance from Beersheba to the 


4 canal is something like 150 miles, 
> lying, for the most part, through a 


waterless desert, which, by the way, 
has been exquisitely described by 
Pierre Loti, in his book “ Le Desert.” 
The main difficulty in the way of an 
expedition coming from the main mili- 
tary base at Jerusalem, through the 
outpost and military depot at Beer- 
sheba, is lack of water. It is reported 
that German engineers have tried to 
overcome this by laying a system of 
water-pipes across the desert from 
Beersheba. The water of the Suez 
Canal is, of course, salt, coming from 
the Mediterranean at the one end and 
the Gulf of Suez and the Red Sea at 
the other. The water of the Red Sea 
at Suez is marvelously blue, the name 
red coming from the range of sand- 
stone hills which, in full sunlight, are 
almost vermilion, while, as the rapid 
southern evening falls upon them, they 
change to darker red, to purple, and 
finally to indigo, beneath stars which 
sparkle like colored jewels in the lucent 
desert air. On either side of the canal ' 
stretch sandy wastes, as far as the 
eye can reach. 
CHARLES JOHNSTON. 
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First “Flock Flight” of Uncle Sam’s Aero 
C. Speers. 


history of military aviation in 

this country was ended a few 
days ago at Fort Sam Houston, near 
San Antonio, Texas, with the arrival at 
that post of the officer aviators of the 
First Aero Squadron of the regular 
army. The episode referred to was the 
flight of the squadron from Fort Sill, in 
Oklahoma, to the new aviation station 
at Fort Sam Houston, a distance as the 
crow flies of about 450 miles. Flights 
over longer distances, flights that have 
been vastly more spectacular, have 
been made in this country, but never 
before in the history of American avia- 
tion has there been such a “ flock 
flight ” as the one that has just ended 
in the border country. 


T* most notable chapter in the 


By L. 


























Captain Benjamin D. Foulois, commander of the First Aero Squadron. 


One of the army problems that Con- 
gress is to have a chance to tackle will 
be the authorization of the appropria- 
tion that will make possible the in- 
crease of the aviation arm of the 
army to about four times its present 
size; a most modest request when 
the size of the aerial arms of 
the great European armies is taken 
into consideration. 

For years past the officers of the 
small aero arm of the United States 
Army have labored day in and day out 
in their effort to improve and keep up 
to date the totally inadequate aerial 
arm of their service. But it was not 
until recently that the matter was ac- 
corded the importance that it deserves. 

The long-distance “flock flight” of 
the First Aero Squadron was decided 
upon a few weeks ago. The squadron 
was on temporary duty at Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, pending the time when the 
new and up-to-date aviation post near 
San Antonio should be near enough to 
completion to permit the squadron 
taking up its permanent station there. 
A few weeks ago the War Department 
was notified that the station, while not 


entirely completed, was ready to receive 
the squadron 

Captain Benjamin D. Foulois, U. S. 
A., the squadron commander, suggested 
that instead of making the trip by rail 
the aviators be permitted to make it 
through the air, while the extra equip- 
ment and other paraphernalia would be 
transported by motor traction, the auto- 
mobiles and trucks following the land 
line of the aerial journey. The propo- 
sition was approved, and shortly after 
8 o’clock in the morning of Nov. 19 last 
the First Aero Squadron started on the 
450-mile flight to San Antonio. 


The route selected was from Fort 
Sill to Wichita Falls, Texas; from the 
latter place to Fort Worth, from Fort 
Worth to Waco, from Waco to Austin, 
and from Austin to the new aviation 
home near San Antonio. The transfer 
was so arranged as to simulate in every 
respect possible actual war conditions, 
and was watched by army experts from 
all parts of the country, it being the 
first time that the transfer of a com- 
plete military aerial unit from one post 
to another had been attempted in this 
country. 


Officers of Aero Squadron in camp at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 
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Left to right. Lieutenants 


MacDill, Carberry, Milling, Bowen, Captain Foulois, Lieutenants Chapman, Fitzgerald, 

















Course followed by the army aviators in 
their flight from Fort Sill to San Antonio. 


= — = 


Captain Foulois, the officer who com- 
manded the flight, is without question 
the best-known military aviator in this 
country. He is the officer who in 1908 
accompanied Orville Wright on the 
cross-country flight from Fort Myer 
to Alexandria, Va., the first cross- 
country aerial journey of any distance 
to be attempted in an aeroplane. Four 
years later, with the late Philip Parma- 
lee, he made the famous flight along 
the Rio Grande from Laredo to Eagle 
Pass, Texas. The aeroplane pilots, in 
addition to Foulois, were Lieutenants 
Thomas De W. Milling, J. E. Carberry, 
Carlton G. Chapman, I. A. Rader, and 














and Reader. 


T. S. Bowen, the crack pilots of the 
army aviation service. 

The first leg of the recent “ flock 
flight,” that to Wichita Falls, a distance 
of about forty miles in an air line, was 
accomplished in about thirty-eight min- 
utes, the aviators traversing a country 
entirely unknown to them and landing, 
like a flock of birds, safely upon a 
previously designated field that none of 
them had ever before seen. The 100- 
mile journey from Wichita Falls to Fort 
Worth was negotiated in a little less 
than two hours, the reduced speed of 
the big military tractor machines being 
due to adverse air conditions, the air- 
men having to do battle with a thirty- 
mile head-on gale every foot of the 
way. 

The ninety miles from Fort Worth 
to Waco were made in a little more than 
one hour, and in a foggy atmosphere. 
This was the fastest run of the jour- 
ney, the machines averaging more than 
eighty miles an hour and flying at alti- 
tudes of from 4,500 to 6,000 feet. The 
100 miles from Waco to Austin were 
made at an average speed of about 
eighty miles an hour. About an hour 
was required to make the flight from 
Austin to the new home. 

Not an accident of any sort marred 
the flight, and the only mishap was a 
bent axle on one of the machines, to 
repair which required only a few min- 
utes. The cost to the Government was 
that of the gasoline, plus the repairing 
of the axle referred to. Thousands of 
persons greeted the airmen at every 
stop. Civic organizations gave lunch- 
eons and dinners to Foulois and his 
officers, and at Waco the people drew 
up resolutions calling on Congress to 
give the aero arm the support it needs. 

L. C. SPEERS. 





























Aeroplanes and field hangars of the First Aero Squadron of the United States Army. 
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English Recruiting Posters Studied By Our Own 
Military Authorities in Search for Suggestions 


THERE IS STILL 
THINK! A PIACE IN THE LINE 
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ARE YOU CONTENT FOR 
HIM TO FIGHT ror YOU? 


WONT YOU DO YOUR BIT? 


WE SHALL WIN 


BUT YOU must HELP 
JOIN TO-DAY 
































WHAT WILL 
“YOUR ANSWER BE 


| When your boy 
| asks you— 


“FATHER—WHAT 

DID YOU DO 

TO HELP WHEN 

| BRITAIN FOUGHT 

FOR FREEDOM 
IN 1915?" 


ENLIST NOW 


eel * —_— HALT! Who Zoes there? 


: were collected by the 
wast in Se end 1 United States Marine ia YOU -E A a 3 
ps vanes Bo Pll Corps with a view to 

their use as possible mod- a 

TRAINED els in a campaign to in- 
Sega JOIN THE BRITISH RANKS 

MEN in Uncle Sam’s military 

establishment. The post- AND HE F B VE 


It is ers shown are credited 
y uUTY ive in upbuilding the 
—_ | SO AT THE FRONT 






































with having been effect- 
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Behind the Lines with French and Belgian Troops 
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French Alpine chasseurs, 
off for the Vosges front in 
huge motor transports, 
pause for a few moments in 
a wayside village. 


(Photo from Presse 


IQustrating Ce.) 
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Belgian soldiers, surviv- 
ors of the siege of Namur 
at the beginning of the war, 
are entertained by the resi- 
dents during a temporary 


halt in a French village. 


(Medem Photo Service.) 
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Germans Fight Winter East and West 
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German soldiers breaking ice in a river of Russian Poland 
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to permit transportation of supplies by water. 


A German bicycle corps, after a dash over snow-covered ground on the western front, takes to a trench to repel a threatened attack. 
(Feature Photo Service.) 
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Oversea Cartoons from the War Zones 





THE BANQUET. William the Cook: “Comin’, gents, comin’! But don’t blame me if it burns your mouth.”—Sidney (Australia) Bulletin. 














THE GOURMAND. William: “Every time that I bite in it...I FUNERAL MARCH BY THE ALLIES. “Oh, dear! Oh, dear! An- 
break my teeth!”—L’Asino (Domenica). other good man gone.”—@© Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 








